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Hotes, 


ROBERT BURTON AND WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE. 

In the following paper I pro to show, 
as fully as I can, after a careful reperusal of 
the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ what was its 
author’s acquaintance with the works of 
Shakespeare. It is a most interesting sub- 
ject inasmuch as the writers were contempo- 
raries ; and, so far as I know, Burton’s great 
work has never been properly examined in 
this respect. Burton had exceptional advan- 
tages : <4. a highly educated man ; he 
was an omnivorous reader ; and he lived at 
a famous university where he could gratify 
his inclination to the full, for there he had 
“new books every day, pamphlets, curran- 
toes, stories, whole catalogues of volumes of 
ali sorts, new paradoxes, opinions, schisms, 
heresies, controversies in philosophy, religion, 
&e.* (p. 3). It was a wonderful age in which 
he lived — learning, genius, and valour 
abounded. The stir and ferment of the 


*I make use of Tegg’s modernized reprint (1849) 
of the sixth edition (1651-2) checked Le the six- 
teenth edition (London, Blake, 1836), which purports 


to retain the spelling, &c., of the original. 1 only 
give the page, which is enough to enable the reader 


times, so full of extraordinary and romantic 
events, fascinated and captivated the minds 
of men, and urged them to attempt, and very 
often to achieve, what was great and glorious 
both in peace and war. Burton says :— 

‘*T hear new news every day, and those ordinary 
rumours of war, plagues, fires, inundations, thefts, 
murders, massacres, meteors, comets, spectrums, 
prodigies, apparitions, of towns taken, cities be- 
sieged in France, Germany, Turkey, Persia, Poland, 
&c., daily musters and preparations, and such like, 
which these tempestuous times afford, battles 
fought, so many men slain, monomachies, ship- 
wrecks, piracies, and sea-fights; peace, leagues, 
stratagems, and fresh alarms......Now come tidings 
of weddings, maskings, mummeries, entertain- 
ments, jubilees, embassies, tilts and tournaments, 
trophies, triumphs, revels, sports, plays: then 
again, as in a new shifted scene, treasons, cheating 
tricks, robberies, enormous villanies in all kinds, 
funerals, burials, deaths of princes, new discoveries, 
now comical, then tragical matters.” — 


All these “hurlyburlies” (p. 685) Robert 
Burton watched from his quict study “in 
the most flourishing college in Europe” (p. 2), 
for which he appears to om entertained a 
genuine affection, and where for more than 
thirty years he continued a scholar, “labori- 
ously collecting this Cento out of divers 
writers” (p. 7). “I make them pay tribute,” 
he adds on the following page, “to set out 
this my Macaronicon,* the method only is 
mine own.” He furthermore says :— 

“T cite and quote mine authors, which, howso- 
ever some illiterate scribblers account pedantical, 
as a cloak of ignorance, and opposite to their 
affected fine style, I must and will use.” 


This last observation leads me to the sub- 
ject I have taken in hand. There is not 
much fault to be found with Burton’s cita- 
tions from ancient authors, though he very 
often contents himself with giving only the 
names, such as Virgil, Homer, Horace, as the 
case may be. It was indeed a pedantic age, 
and as every person of education was sup- 
sed to have the classical writers by heart, 
it would have been considered, one may 
fancy, almost an insult to the memory and 
intelligence of the reader to have given an 
exact reference. As a proof of what I say, I 
may mention Lord Bacon’s ‘ Essays,’ wherein 
he frequently quotes Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus, 
and other writers, without giving more than 
the names, and often not so much. In this 
respect he follows the example of Michel 
de Montaigne, his predecessor. Robert 


** This word, which admirably describes the 
character of Burton’s book, is spelled Maceronicon 
in both the editions to which I have referred. §S 

Dr. Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ 


to verify any quotation with little trouble. 


which will, I think, justify my correction. 
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Burton, whose genius had a considerable 
affinity to that of the French writer—with 
whose works he appears to have been well 
acquainted, the rudeness of style and the 
cynicism of sentiment that characterize the 
famous ‘Essais’ being very noticeable in 
the ‘Anatomy ’—is vastly more exact in his 
references to ancient authors than either of 
the two famous writers I have just men- 
tioned. As regards those whom he terms 
“ Neoterics” (p. 87 and p. 325), meaning non- 
classical writers, though they wrote in Latin, 
he is still more careful in giving his citations. 

Coming next to English authors, I find he 
is pretty precise in his references to Chaucer, 
Spénser, and to Sir John Harrington’s trans- 
lation of Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso,’ the 
works of the three being evidently prime 
favourites with him. Almost as much may 
be said regarding Daniel, Drayton, Mar- 
lowe, Ben Jonson, ‘and other Tudor poets 
in their non-dramatic productions. But 
when we have to deal with the modern 
drama it is a different matter altogether. 
Burton quotes freely from the ancients— 
Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Plautus, 
Terence, Seneca, and the rest. He also 
quotes from a Latin version of the ‘Celes- 
tina,’ a famous Spanish drama, or “ dramatic 
novel” (as Moratin in his ‘ Discurso His- 
torico’ calls it), which, however valuable as 
a specimen of early Castilian prose, is, to 
judge from Burton’s quotations and from 
the third and fourth acts given in the 
‘Tesoro del Teatro Espajol,’ a work of a 
very free, not to say licentious character.* 
However, as Burton’s copy was in Latin, he 
did not scruple to utilize it and cull there- 
from a few choice bits, which he Englished 
for the convenience of his readers. Had 
Ben Jonson and Shakespeare written their 
dramas in that ancient language, it may 
safely be asserted that they would have been 
more f uently quoted in the ‘Anatomy of 
Melancholy Nevertheless, we ought to be 
thankful for the references to the great 
dramatists that are found in Burton’s k, 
few as they are. They are a slight recog- 


* The first edition of the ‘ Celestina,’ consisting 
of twenty-one acts, was published at Salamanca in 
the year 1500. Its ordinary title is_the Ene. 
comedy of Calisto and Melibea.’ Fernando de 
Rojas wrote the last twenty acts, the authorship 
of the first being uncertain, some attributing it to 
Juan de Mena, others to Rodrigo de Cota. Bur- 
ton’s reference on p. 610 is ‘‘ Lucretia in Coelestina, 
Act 19, Barthio interprete,” which is my authority 
for the Latin translation which he uses. 

[‘ Celestina’ was translated by James Mabbe, and 
is included in Mr. Nutt’s eminently interesting 
“Tudor Translations.” See 8 8, vi. 519.] 


nition by a distinguished contemporary of 
genius that has delighted every succeeding 
generation. 

It has been said (ante, p. 131) that 
“Mr. W. B. Rye has pointed out that while the 
first edition contains not a single evidence that the 
author was acquainted with Shakespere’s works, 
the latter ones contain numerous quotations which 
show that he had read them thoroughly.” 

This is an assertion which will, I venture to 
think, be completely disproved by the refer- 
ences I shall give in the remainder of this 
article. I can say nothing regarding the 
first edition of the ‘Anatomy,’ which I have 
not been fortunate enough to see and 
examine, though I feel pretty confident that 
quotations from ‘Venus and Adonis’ and 
*Lucrece’ will be found in it. We learn 
from Capt. Harris’s most interesting con- 
tribution (ante, p. 295) that these two ks 
were in the actual possession of Robert 
Burton, and certainly they were works 
after his own heart, for it is very clear 
that his likings in literature inclined to 
what was sensuous rather than to what was 
spiritual, so to speak.* As a matter of fact, 
these are the only two productions of Shake- 
speare which he really and truly does quote, 
with the exception of the last two lines in 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (p. 583) :— 

Who ever heard a story of more woe 
Than that of Juliet and her Romeo? 

No reference is given by Burton either to 
the author of the couplet or to the play from 
which it is taken. So far as Shakespeare's 
dramas are concerned, not a single one 1s men- 
tioned by name. There is (p. 511) a reference 
to “ Benedict and Beatrice in the Comedy,” 
with “Shakespeare” at the bottom of the page 
as the author. I think it must have cone 
= by Burton himself, as I find it in 

lake’s reprint. If that be so, it is the only 
acknowledgment rendered by him to Shake- 
speare’s dramatic works. I have already 
referred (ante, p. 2) to the quotation from 
Ophelia’s song, which proves- that he had 


* It would be conferring a t pleasure on the 
lovers of our old literature if Capt. Harris could 
induce his friends to send the “list” and “index” 
he mentions to ‘N. & Q.’ for publication. The 
number of the books is, however, rather surprising, 
for in the appendix to his will Burton says: “If 
have any books the University library hath not, let 
them take them. If I have any books our own 
library [Christ Church] hath not, let them take 
them.” In the will itself he bequeathed a sum of 
money to both libraries to be invested in land for 
the purchase of books. One feels inclined to think 
that the volumes selected from his collection 
those bought out of his bequest are lumped 
together. 
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read ‘Hamlet.’ After this’ it becomes a 
matter of phrases and words, of which I will 
give a few. “Comparisons are odious” 
(p. 632) is, of course, the correct form of 
the saying employed by Dogberry, who was 
no doubt ignorantly travestying a common 
phrase of the period when he used the word 
“odorous.” On p. 716 Burton says, “They 
have cheverel consciences that will stretch.” 
In ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Act IT. se. iv., I find 
the words, “O, here’s a wit of cheverel that 
stretches from an inch narrow to an ell 
broad.” The word “cheverel” answers to 
our elastic, which might have been used (if it 
is not) in the stately verse of Tennyson as 
well as in the doggerel of Poet Close. Much 
might be said about “A New Comedy of 
Errors ” (p. 25); “Hotspurs” (p. 27); “In sober 
sadness” (p. 44); “Many men are melancholy 
by hearing music” (p. 373); “By the same 
token ” (p. 577); “A brave bonaroba, a bella 
donna” (p. 599) ; with a host of similar words 
and sayings reminiscent of Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, and others of our old dramatists. 
Burton made them pay tribute, and had no 
scruples about it. (p. 8) :— 

“We can say nothing but what hath been said. 
The composition and method is ours only, and shows 
ascholar....... Our poets steal from Homer; he spews, 
saith Alian, they lick it up. Divines use Austin’s 
words verbatim still, and our story-dressers do as 
much ; he that comes last is commonly best.” 

It is very plain that our author preferred 
Ben Jonson, whom he calls “our arch poet,” 
to Shakespeare or any other dramatist of the 
time. I fancy that the reason of this predi- 
lection is to be found in the fact that the 
first-named possessed a superior 
of the classics to any of the others. But the 
main reason why Burton forbore quoting fre- 

uently from the plays of the period was 
that the drama was then in very ill odour 
with many people. Burton himself, though 
I believe he was acquainted with most of the 
chief dramatic productions of the tire, 
has little to say in their praise. He says 
(p. 346) :— 

“Dancing, singing, masking, mumming, stage 
severe Catos, yet if apyeney and soberly used, 
may justly be approved.” 

Again he says (p. 210) :— 

“Tf they [the gentry] read a book at any time, 
*tis an English Chronicle, St. Huon of Bordeaux, 
Amadis de Gaul, &c., a play book, or some pam- 
phlet of news, and that at such seasons only when 
they cannot stir abroad, to drive away time, their 
sole discourse is dogs, hawks, horses and what 
news. 


More might be quoted to the same effect to 


received but scanty recognition from the 
studious recluse of Christ Church, Oxon. Bur- 
ton was, besides, evidently acquainted with 
the doings at the “Mermaid tavern and the 
Apollo Club, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing extracts: “I am aque potor, drink no 
wine at all, which so much improves our 
modern wits” (p. 11). Again he says (p. 442) 
that “Ennius took black hellebore to quicken 
his wits as our poets drink sack to improve 
their inventions.” It is easy to picture this 
austere water-drinker gravely shaking his 
head when he heard about the symposia 
held by these meteoric sons of genius. But 
there was something besides drinking at 
those famous meetings, as Francis Beaumont 
would have told him had they met :— 


What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have 


been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life. 


“O noctes ceeneque Deim” (Horace, ‘Sat.,’ 
ii. 6). The salt meats and the “soused 
herrings” they ate were ambrosia, and the 
sack they drank was nectar, and their talk, 
methinks, was not unworthy of such im- 
mortals. 

From the poems of Shakespeare Robert 
Burton quotes several times. Poems to him, 
however erotic they might be, were one thing 
—dramas or plays another, when written 
in English. The first quotation (p. 511), con- 
sisting of four lines, 871-4, is from the ‘ Venus 
and Adonis.’ I will give it as it is found in 
the ‘ Anatomy,’ as it would seem that Burton 
quoted from memory :— 

“When Venus ran to meet her rose-cheeked 
Adonis, as an elegant poet of ours sets her out, 

The bushes in the way 
Some catch her neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her legs to make her stay, 
And all did covet her for to embrace.” 
Shakespeare, whose name is, given at the foot 
of the page, wrote as follows :— 
The bushes in the way 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her face, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay: 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace. 


I have given these two extracts for the pur- 
»se of showing what a difficult task it would 
be to produce a correct edition of this book. 
As it took one man’s whole life to write it, it 
would, I verily believe, take another’s, at the 
least, to edit it with anything like accuracy. 
The next quotation (p. 512) is from the 


show that the dramatists of the period 


same poem, and consists of lines 575-6 :— 


— 
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Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Yet love breaks through and picks them all at last. 
On p. 46 the following couplet is from 
*Lucrece,’ lines 615-6 :— 
For Princes are the glass, the school, the book, 
Where subjects’ eyes do learn, do read, do look. 


Further on (p. 284) he quotes lines 1287-8 
from the same pvem, substituting the word 
for in place of and :— 

For that deep torture may be called a hell, 

Where more is felt, than one hath power to tell. 

Besides these quotations, the last three of 
which I have myself verified, there is a sen- 
tence which seems to be an echo of the lines 
in the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ 169-74. Burton 
says (p. 597) that “ beauty is Lonum fragile, a 
mere flash, a Venice glass, quickly broken.” 
However, it may have been our author's own 
utterance, for he was quite capable of such 
sayings, as for example, “Thou hadst better 
vehold a Gorgon’s héad than Helen’s carcass” 
(p. 596), and many more which I could give. 

I think | have pretty conclusively shown 
that Mr. Rye’s assertion that there are 
numerous quotations from Shakespeare in 
the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ is not based 
on fact. I have a list of a score, at least, 
which had, I thought, the real ring of the 
immortal bard, but on going to our excellent 
Reference Library (Liverpool) and consulting 
M. C. Clarke’s Sieeeeiienan’ I failed to 
identify a single one of them. In conclusion, 
I may perhaps be allowed to quote Juvenal’s 
lines with Burton’s translation (p. 244) :— 

Hic alias poteram, et plures subnectere causas, 

Sed jumenta vocant, et Sol inclinat. Eundum est. 

Many such causes, much more could I say, 

But that for provender my cattle stay: 

The sun declines, and I must needs away. 
Joun T. Curry. 


Tue First HaLFrpenNy Newsparer.—The 
celebration by the Zcho of its thirtieth birth- 
day deserves record. The first number was 

ublished on the 8th of December, 1868. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin were the 
originators ; Mr. Galpin had special charge 
of the enterprise, and I well remember his 
calling upon me and telling me of his 
plans for the new paper; he was full of 
enthusiasm, and determined to make it 
a success. The birthday number gives an 
account of its progress, the articles being 
written by Sir Arthur Arnold, its first 
editor; Mr. Horace Voules, of Truth, its 
first manager and second editor; and Mr. 
Aaron Watson, of the Newcastle Daily Leader, 
its fourth editor. Portraits of these are 


ness of its third editor, Mr. Passmore 
Edwards. It was in June, 1875, that Mr. 
Passmore Edwards purchased the property, 
and for twenty years he was its editor. Mr. 
Edwards brought with him considerable 
practical knowledge, having already founded 
two papers, the Building News and the 
English Mechanic. Under his control the 
paper increased in prosperity, and he deter- 
mined that the entire profits should be 
devoted to the public good. He has thus 
established Free Libraries, Convalescent 
Homes, and Homes for the Epileptic. The 
number of buildings thus provided amounts 
at the present time to sixty. In doing all 
this Mr. Edwards states that his “ purpose 
has been to protect, nurture, and build up 
the weak, and to afford ampler oppor- 
tunities for the strong to do the best for 
themselves and for the community.” Among 
the early contributors were Frances Power 
Cobbe, the Rev. H. R. Haweis— one of 
whose articles on Mr. Bradiaugh began 
“There is no God, and Bradlaugh is his 

rophet””— Mr. William Black, Mr. John 
Macdonell, and Mr. George Shee. It would 
appear, as the result of a series of investiga- 
tions conducted by the staff, that the build- 
ing which has been the home of the Echo for 
the past thirty years was the house in which 
the works of Handel were printed and 
published. A study of the front of the 
Echo building reveals the sign of the harp in 
two prominent positions over the windows. 
For particulars see Grove’s ‘Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians.’ 

One word should be added as to the very 
careful manner in which this birthday 
number has been produced. It is a worthy 
memento in every way of a wonderful enter- 
prise in the world of newspapers. 

JouHn C. FRANCIS. 


Sportinc Guosts.—The following instances 
of a not unfamiliar superstition ma 
welcome to your pages this Christmastide :— 


“Une autre résidence, non moins ancienne que 
Chambord, Montfrault, se voyait vers l’enceinte du 
pare de Chambord, a lendroit ot se trouve au- 
jourd’hui le Pavillon de Montfrault. A ce lieu se 
rattache une tradition d’origine germanique, 
semblable a celle du Chasseur Noir, si répandue 
dans le Nord de l’Europe, et empruntant 
chaque pays le nom de quelque personnage redout- 
able qui Vhabitait & une époque reculée et dont 
la mémoire subsiste encore. Lorsque le craintif 
Solognot, dont le pied a foulé lherbe qui égare, 
se trouve vers minuit prés du pavillon de Mont- 
frault, il est exposé & rencontrer la figure effray- 
ante d’un chasseur nocturne, habillé de noir et 
accompagné de chiens noirs, = nest autre que 


given, together with a most speaking like- 


Thibault de Champagne, dit le Vieux et le Tricheur, 
premier comte héréditaire de Blois et |’un des types 
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les plus complets de ces barons de fer des premiers 
temps de la alité. C’est encore lui que, pendant 
les belles nuits d’automne, on entend partir, a 
grand bruit d’hommes, de chevaux, de chiens et de 
cors, pour chasser a4 travers les airs jusqu’aux 
ruines du chateau de T¥ ou se fait la halte et 
dou il revient ensuite 4 Montfrault. Les mémes 
bruits qui se sont fait entendre au départ continuent 
pendant tout le temps de la chasse aérienne, sans 
que l’on puisse apercevoir ni chevaux, ni chiens, ni 
chasseurs.”—‘ Blois et ses Environs,’ par L. de 
Saussaye, pp. 308-9. 

Sr. Swirur. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY oF CHRISTMAS. (Continued 
from 8 8. xii. 502.)— For the Christmas 
King, see ‘Records of Lincoln’s Inn,’ vol. i., 
1898 ; for the Boy-Bishop, ChristmasSubtleties, 
Christmas Plays, Carrying the Plough, &c., 
see ‘Durham Abbey Account Rolls,’ vol. i. 
(Surtees for the Nativity Plays, 
see the various ks on Miracle Plays. 

Bishop Andrewes, ‘Sermons of the Nativitie, 

reached vpon Christmasse Day,’ (17) in his 

Sermons, third edition, folio, London, 1635, 
pp. 1-169. 

Henry Greenwood, M.A., ‘The Blessed’st Birth 
that ever was; or, the Blessed Birth of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ preached at the Fleet 
(on St. Luke ii. 10, 11), 25 Dec., 1627 (‘N. & Q.,’ 
S. iii. 255). 

Christmas under the Commonwealth. See notes 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. ii. 597 ; 5" S. ii. 501 ; also under 
John Spalding in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ liii. 310 a. 

W. Stukeley, ‘ A Philosophical Hymn on Christ- 
mas Day,’ inscribed to Lady Hardwick, written 
1736, printed 1749, and afterwards in the British 
Magazine (Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ i. 57). 

Christmas in India, 1823, in Bishop Heber’s 
* Journal,’ 1856, i. 45. 

‘The Christmas Log, a Tale of a Fireside,’ 12mo., 


‘A Rural Christmas,’ in the Church Times, 
Dec., 1897, p. 765. 
‘A Christmas in Clare,’ in Temple Bar, November, 


898. 
‘Christmas at Bethlehem,’ by J. J. Tissot, in the 
Century Magazine, December, 1898. 
W. C. B. 


Ancient Customs AT QuEEN’s COLLEGE, 
Oxrorp. — The following interesting para- 
graph, descriptive of ancient customs and 
relics of antiquity at this college, is extracted 
from the Oxford Times of Saturday, 26 Nov., 
and seems worth preservation :— 


“Oxfordshire Architectural and Historical 
Society.—This society assembled at Queen’s College, 
on Thursday week, and was received by the Pro- 
vost in the hall. Dr. Magrath gave an interesting 
account of the foundation and history of the college, 
and the college plate, which includes several curio- 
sities, was displayed on the high table. One of the 
most interesting pieces is the horn presented by 
Robert Eglesfield, the founder of the college. It is 
handsomely mounted in gold or silver-gilt, and is 
not to be confounded with the clarion by which the 
members of the —- are nightly summoned to 

er, and was the gift of Sir Joseph Williamson. 


Among the drinking cups which were exhibited 
was one furnished with a whistle, to be blown when 
the vessel required refilling, while another has pe 
inside, in order that the user may late the 
quantity he drinks. The fine collection of portraits 
in the hall’ was described, the one having special 
attraction being that of Queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward LI., from whom the college received its 
name. The Provost explained that the patroness 
of the college was the queen consort, and when the 
reigning king was unmarried, the queen <omnaee 
remained the patron. The students apparently did 
not anticipate a queen regnant, and therefore it was 
doubtful who the patroness was now. Reference 
was made to the boar’s head ceremony, and the 
needle and thread presented to the visitors me 
in college on New Year’s Day. It was explain 
that the expression ‘Be thrifty’ was used in its 
original sense, ‘ prosperous, and not as an in- 
junction to exercise thrift and economy in the 
mending of garments, as might supposed. 
Anothercuriouscustom wasalsomentioned. It seems 
that the college pays the sum of one penny every 
three months for each resident in the college to the 
vicar of St. Peter-in-the-East. The custom, it was 
explained, arose at the time the college chapel was 
founded, the payment being made as a set-off against 
the loss of income to the vicar owing to the with- 
drawal of the members of the college from the 
services at St. Peter-in-the-East. Among other 
interesting matters which claimed the attention 
of the members of the society was the portrait of 
Henry V., said by some antiquaries to be the oldest 
picture of an English monarch extant. It finds a 
place in the Common Room.” 


Queen’s College, Oxford, was founded in 
1340 by Robert de Eglesfield, rector of Brough, 
Westmoreland, and confessor to Queen 
Philippa. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


CompounD Worps Portry.—Among the 
translations of the versatile Leigh Hunt are 
to be found some verses which are, perhaps, 
worth quoting under this heading, hey are 
given as “from the ‘Anthology’ ”:— 

Lofty-brow-flourishers, 
Nose-in-beard-wallowers, 
-and-beard-nourishers, 
ish-and-all-swallowers, 
Old-cloak-investitors, 
Barefoot-lookfashioners, 
Night-private-feasteaters, 
raft-lucubrationers ; 
Youth-cheaters, word-catchers, vaingloryosophers, 
Such are such seekers of virtue, philosophers. 
Tuomas AULD. 
Belfast. 


Herepitary Opovur.—In an old note-book 
I have the following sentence from George 
Eliot’s ‘Felix Holt, marked by an inter- 
rogation, significant of much doubt as to the 
existence of the thing indicated by (my) 
italics : “ Moral vulgarity cleaved to him like 
an hereditary odour.” But I have just seen 


an item credited, without date, to the Vewcastle 


Chronicle, that, if correct, seems singularly to 
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uphold George Eliot’s observation. The sub- 
ject-matter is the results of a series of ex- 

riments having to do with the odour of 

uman ann, made by Dr. A. Bethe, and 
detailed by him in a late number of the 
Archiv der gesamten Physiologie, where the 
experimenter not only maintains the theory 
that every individual has his or her — 
scent, izable by delicate nasal sensi- 
bility, but is inclined to go 
“beyond the scientific into the moral province. He 
believes that there is a characteristic ‘ family smell’ 
of which each member of a family more or less par- 

es, and which they do not quite lose even when 

separated from one another by continents or oceans.” 

So far as indicated by the newpaper ex- 
tract, Dr. Bethe’s theory is advanced as new, 
and while the question of fact may not lie 
within the province of discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
the curious coincidence noted is wort c+ 
comment therein. M. C. 

New York City. 


SHAKSPEARIAN Quartos.—In Mr. Sidne 
Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare’ occurs the fol- 
lowing passage :—- 

“ The largest collections of the original quartos, 
each of which survives in only four, five, or six copies, 
are in the libraries of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
British Museum, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and in the Bodleian Library.” 

This statement is correct as regards some 
of the quartos, but of most of the quarto 
editions there are extant several copies, of 
which the following can be located :— 

* Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ 1598, 10 copies. 

* King Lear,’ 1608, 16 copies ; another edition, 1608, 


7 copies. 

of Venice,’ 1600 (Roberts), 12 copies ; 
1600 (Heyes), 11 copies. 

* Much Ado about Nothing,’ 1600, 10 copies. 

‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 1600, 4 copies ; 
another edition, 1600, 8 copies. 

* Othello,’ 1622, 8 copies ; 1630, 7 copies. 

* Titus Andronicus,’ 1611, 8 copies. 

‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 1619, 12 copies. 

‘Henry V.,’ 1608, 14 copies. 

* Whole Contention,’ 1619, 12 copies. 

* Hamlet,’ 1611, 8 copies. 

* Sonnets,’ 1609, 10 copies. 

And seven copies each of ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ 
* Pericles,’ ‘ Henry IV.,’ ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ and 
*Henry LV.,’ Part II. 

Of the 1640 edition of the ‘ Poems,’ which 
Mr. Lee considers a rare k, there are at 
least twenty copies. No doubt other copies 
of the quartos exist of which there is no 
mention in bibliographical lists of early 
Shakspearian plays. Maurice Jonas. 


“Purr” = Kick.—When a horse “kicks” 
he kicks ; but when a man, having knocked 
his wife or his enemy down, kicks her or 
him, he “purrs.” Men in the Midlands 


have settled quarrels by a “purring bout,’ 
and have put on the sharpest-pointed clogs 
for the occasion. The purring Rl hts were of 
the most brutal nature, ‘aaah from the 
nature of the weapons never of long duration. 
“A purring” is a foot fight, and such have 
taken place in Derbyshire and Lancashire, 
and maybe are not yet unknown. Is “ purr 
= kick known in this connexion elsewhere? 
It is not in Halliwell. 

Tuomas Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Sartor’s Eprrara.—The following epitaph, 
from a tombstone in the Caroline Islands, is 
so rare a variety of the composition of the 
“unlettered muse” that I think it deserves 
recording :— 

Sacred to Wilm Collis 
Boat Steerer of the SHIP 
SaiNt george of New BED 
ford who By the Will of 


Almitey god 

was even injured by a 
BULL WHALE 

off this on 

18 March 1860 


also to 
Pedro Sabbanas of Guam 
4th MaTE drouwned on 

the SAME Date his 
Back broken by WHALE 

above 

MeNTioned. 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Brack Biortinc Paper.—The first three 
series of ‘N. & Q.’ contain four articles 
respecting the early use of blotting paper, 
but I cannot trace any mention of the use 
black blotting paper or the inventor. I there- 
fore send the following paragraph, taken from 
‘Secrets of the Courts of Europe,’ by Allen 
Upward :— 

“By the way, were you aware that the black 
blotting paper, so universally in use among diplo- 
matists, was the invention of your countryman 
Lord Beaconsfield? It is now no longer possible to 
decipher important secrets from a Minister's blot- 
ting pad.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMaAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BeetteE Wepcr.—In a superficial 
article on ‘Public-house Signs’ in the Daily 
News, 19 November, occurs the remark: 
“Odd combinations are frequent enough. 
Why bring together the beetle and wren x 

The combination appears no more odd to 
me than “ pestle and mortar” or “pens am 
ink.” Beetle, derived from the Saxon iti, is 
a mallet, and is frequently employed in con- 
junction with a wedge. But the writer goes 
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on to show his learning by adding, “or is the 
beetle a ‘three-man beetle,’ not a scarab of 
any kind?” The reference to the scarab is as 
absurd and unnecessary as the statement he 
makes that the “bear and ragged staff are 
the well-known cognizance of the Dudleys,” 
whereas it has been for ages the badge of the 
famous Earls of Warwick. He concludes 
with the most wonderful discovery that 
“probably an inquirer would find the cog- 


nizances of old families to be the commonest | C 


signs of inns in rural England.” To which 
one might add that where there was fire 
there might be some smoke ; and that as inns 
are py o,! styled the “Arms” of some 
one, as the “ Norfolk Arms,” some heraldic 
reference might be intended, and generally is. 
Water HAMILTON. 


ToLLinc Betts ror PAYMENT oF CHURCH 
Rents.—On 5 December I heard the bells of 
St. Mary’s Church here (Beverley, E. Yks.) 
tolling in a peculiar way. I called in to see 
what it was about, and found an old man of 
seventy-four tolling. He said he was helpin 
the verger “ to toll for payment of the chure 
rents.” [ asked, “Where?” He said, “In the 
vestry ; the churchwardens are waiting for 
the money.” He also said it had been the 
custom to do this “twice a year as long as he 
could remember.” I never knew such a case 
before. Are there any cases ? 

H. J. F. A. 


“Ranpan.” — The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
gives as one of the meanings of this word : 
“A spree: used only in the phrase on the 
Sng (also on the randy), on a spree (prov. 

g.). 

It appears from a newspaper cutting of an 
advertisement dated 19 February, 1787, in 
Lysons’s ‘Collectanea’ that the word is de- 
rived from a character in a comedy by Monvel, 
in which the celebrated Mile. Contat (the 
original Suzanne of Beaumarchais’s ‘ Mariage 
de Figaro,’ afterwards Madame de Parny) 
took the part of Madame Randan. 

— following is the advertisement referred 

“ Coeffure [sic] a la Randan.—The Randan Cap is 
now “7 prevalent among the polite circles in 
Paris. Its form displays novelty, elegance and 
majesty. It was invented by that admirable 
Actress and Arbitress of Fashion, Mademoiselle 
Contat, whose dresses are universally approved. 
She introduced it to the Public in the performance 
of the character of Madame de Randan in Monvel’s 
new comedy of the ‘Amours de Bayard.’” 

Randan is the name of a town near Cler- 
mont Ferrand in the Auvergne, in the 
ewe of Puy de Déme. 

re is another Randan, namely, Chateau- 


neuf de Randan, in the Lozére, in front of 
which es expired in his tent, after 
many hairbreadth esca in the field, and 
where, it is said, the keys of the fortress 
were delivered up on his coffin :— 

“‘ Je voudrais bien placer Chateauneuf de Randon 
en Auvergne; il en est si prés! C’est l& que 
Duguesclin reeut sur son cercueil les clefs de la 
forteresse; nargue des deux manuscrits qui ont 
fait capituler la giee uelques heures avant la 
mort du connétable.”—Chateaubriand, ‘ Voyage a 
‘lermont.’ 

Joun Hess. 
Canonbury Mansions, N. 

That Madame Randan yy in Monvel’s 
*‘Amours de Bayard,’ produ 24 Aug., 1786, is 
certain. Another derivation of randan is suggested 
5 8. iv. 254, 375.] 


Qucrics, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be to 
them direct. 


“ Founpet.”—“ There was not a fowndet in 
the house,” «.e. there was nothing. This 
idiom is found in Patterson’s ‘Antrim and 
Down Glossary’ (1880). It is also known in 
Scotland, as we may see in Jamieson (s8.v. 
‘Foundit’). What is the origin of the ex- 
pression ? A. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


BramrFrecp was elected from 
Westminster School to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1580. I should be glad to have 


any particulars concerning 


James Neston was elected from Westmin- 
ster School to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1584. Any information concerning him 
would be of use. G. F. R. B. 


Stonarp: Vincent: NewcomBe. — A 
Faculty Office licence was nted 12 April, 
1722, for the marriage of William Newcombe, 
of the parish of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
London, twenty-six years, bachelor, and Mary 
Stonard, of the same parish, twenty-four 
years, spinster, daughter, I believe, of a 

rancis Stonard. Mary Newcombe died 
19 March, 1729. Administration, with the 
will annexed, was granted at Exeter, 28 May, 
1747, as to William Newcombe’s estate, and 
in the letters he was described as late of the 
city of Exeter, merchant. In 1726, or some- 
what earlier, George Vincent married Ann 
Stonard, but a search in the Faculty, Vicar- 
General’s, and Bishop of London’s offices does 
not disclose any licence for this marriage. 
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Can any correspondent help me to the date 
and place of this latter marriage? Ann 
Vincent died 21 September, 1752, aged fifty- 
six, and George Vincent, of Colney Hatch, died 
3 May, 1757, aged sixty-seven. These dates and 
-— are given on a stone in Friern Barnet 
Churchyard. I find Stonard at 7 S. x. 327, 
457; 8® §S. i. 513. In Morant’s ‘ Essex’ 
appear Stonards of Loughton, of Steeple, 
and of Stapleford Abbot. In ‘ Visitation of 
Essex, 1634,’ as printed, 1878, by the Harleian 
Society, the igree is recorded as Stoner ; 
but all these references are most confused. 
Does any one possess extracts from wills or 
from parish registers as to any of these 
families of Stonard or Stoner? I know of the 
pedigrees of Newcombe and Vincent in the 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, as they 
were my contributions. 
REGINALD SveEwart BoppDINGTON. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


West Famriies.—Any biographical 
notes as to the persons bearing the names 
given below would be very acceptable. They 
entered Rugby School in the years following 
their names : Barwell Ewins, 1737 ; Valentine 
Barrif, 1765 (both from Jamaica) ; and Thomas 
Gibbs, 1742; John Brewster, 1742 ; Thomas 
Brewster, 1743 ; Thomas Brewster (2), 1765 ; 
John Brewster (2), 1765; Henry Quintyne, 
1765 ; and Christopher Brewster, 1768 (all from 
Barbadoes). The father of the last named 
was called Thomas, but I am not sure of the 
parentage of the others. May I ask for 
direct ? (Rev.) A. MICHELL. 

ugby. 


Samvuet Arxkrnson, M.P. for Harwich in 
1698, was expelled the House of Commons 
in February, 1699, for being concerned in a 
commission for licensing hawkers and pedlers. 
Is anything known of him? W. D. Prvx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“A MEMBER OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CaM- 
BRIDGE.” — 

“The Squib or Searchfoot: An unedited little 
work which Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra wrote in 
defence of the first part of the Quijote. Published 
by Don Adolfo de Castro, at Cadiz, 1847. Trans- 
lated by A Member of the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: J. Deighton. London: John W. Par- 
ker. Liverpool: Deighton & Laughton. 1849.” S8vo. 
The translator dates his preface “Marine 
Terrace, Penzance, Sept. 27, 1848,” but gives 
no number of the house. I desire to know 
his name. H. 8. A 


CARKEET AND ANDREWs Famities. —Can 
any reader give me the derivation of the 
personal name Carkeet in Cornwall? The 


J 


first syllable appears to be the same as the 
Manx prefix cor- and Breton ker-. What is 
known as to the family of this name? It 
only appears twice or thrice in the notes to 
the ‘ Visitation of Cornwall’ (Harleian Soc.), 
for one or two individuals, but there is no 
pedigree. I should be especially glad _to dis- 
cover the antecedents of Nathaniel Carkeet, 
of Truro, who married a Miss Edith Andrews 
about 1750. He appears to have been a 

rivate gentleman, and a relative of the Rey. 

muel Carkeet, a Presbyterian, whose life is 
in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ Is there any record 
of an Andrews family in Cornwall ? 

Rev. Dr. 
6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool. 


Jacopires.—Can any student of modern 
history give me particulars concerning the 
body of Jacobites who yearly decorate the 
statue of Charles in London? Have they 
any organization, and is not a newspaper 
published giving details about the alleged 
rightful ruler over Great Britain ? 7 


Paris. 

[See ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xii. 406, 489; 8" S. v. 127, 
234; xi. 189, 218, 250; xii. 71.) 

Str Water Scorr: ‘THe Brive or Lam- 
MERMOOR.—In chap. xxiv. (xxiii. in later 
editions) the old sexton tells the marquis 
that, amongst other tunes, he can play 
*Liggeram Cosh.’ What is the meaning of 
this term or name? Is the air still extant? 
I suppose the g’s are to be pronounced hard, 
Are the words Gaelic ? 

JONATHAN BoucuIeEr. 


Jack Piackett’s Common.—In a note ona 
drawing in the Crace Collection (portfolio 
xxxii. 101) in the British Museum the trian- 

ular piece of ground at the junction of 
ity Road and Goswell Road, Islington, 
is stated to have been formerly called Jack 
Plackett’s Common. Who was Jack Plackett ; 
and how did he become possessed of a com- 
mon? Before (and even after) the new road 
was formed the locality was a favourite 
haunt of footpads, and it is possible that 
Plackett was a highwayman, and gave his 
name to the common where he plied his 
avocation. Joun Hess. 

Canonbury Mansions, N. 


Mrs. Woopuam, a pupil of Dr. Arne, and 
subsequently of Dr. jae Py sang at Covent 
Garden, 177-, as Euphrosyne in ‘Comus’; 
was previously known as “ Buck” Spencer, 
Spencer being presumably her maiden name ; 
acted for some years in Dublin, and after- 


wards at Marylebone Garden; married 4 
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man named Smith, by whom she was mother 
of Mrs. Astley, jun., of Astley’s Amphitheatre ; 
then from whom she was 
divorced ; was burnt to death in the fire at 
Astley’s Theatre, September, 1803. These 
rticulars are in Gent. Mag., vol. lxxiii., 
1803. Further information 
sought. The Monthly Mirror gives the name 
as Woodman. URBAN. 


‘THe Book or Teput.’—This favourably 
reviewed poms (pp. 259) by Mr. J. A. Good- 
child professes to give an account of the 
adventures of Tephi, daughter of Zedekiah, 
the last king of Judah, in her journey from 
Taphanes to Ireland, and settlement there. 
The main statements profess to be based 
upon the chronicles of Irish bards and other 
Celtic sources. Have these original sources 
of this singular legend been printed? I 
they are still only in MS. in what public 
libraries are any copies to be found ? ib. J. 


Pror. FrEEMAN.—Can any of your readers 
tell me where I can obtain particulars of the 
life of the late Prof. Freeman during the 

riod of his residence at Lianrumney Hall, 
Monmouthshire ? M. A. W. 


| or other domestic fowl, which, after being 
killed, was sewn up in a piece of stout raw 
hide, twice as big as a football, and provided 
with four loops or handles of twisted hide, 
strong enough to bear the tugging of power- 
ful and skilful riders—men who would drag 
each other out of the saddle sooner than lose 
their hold. G. W. 


MINUTES AND Seconps.—Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me when minutes and 
seconds were first used as a measure of time, 
| and when they were first marked on the faces 

of timepieces, ?’ 
(Rev.) F. B. Dickinson. 
The Manor House, Ottery St. Mary. 


| Tue Curse or Sr. Witxnoitp.—Who was 
| St. Withold, and why should the swineherd 

(‘Ivanhoe, chap. i. near the middle) call 
| down his curse upon “these infernal 


| porkers ” ? A. G. 


‘Firry AmMeRIcAN —Some 
four or five years ago it was announced that 
a book with the above title was being 
‘compiled by Mr. Dewitt Miller, of Phila- 
delphia, and two other book-lovers. Can any 


Ricnarp Granam, Rovce Crorx Pursvt-| correspondent tell me whether the book has 


vant.—Can any reader say who this was? 
He held this office in the reign of George I. 
VERITAS. 


JoHN Maxwe.t.—In the transcripts of 
marriage licences of Sir William Betham 
in the diocese of Dublin (?) occurs that of 
“John Maxwell and Rosanna Carson in| 
1728.” Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’| 
say of which branch this Maxwell was a} 
member ? Wo. Jackson Picorr. | 

Dundrum, co. Down. 


Batt Game.—Can any one give me a de- | 
scription of an old Italian game which appears 
to have resembled the hurling of Cornwall | 
and the camping of East Anglia? I find it 
mentioned in the introduction to Sardou’s | 
‘La Haine,’ Paris, 1893. The scene of this 
play is laid in Sienna in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the author, speaking of the passion 
for warfare displayed by the citizens, even in 
their amusements, deals with “that game of 

ni, in which all the town contends for a 
1, with blows of the fist in the morning, 
and with knife-strokes in the evening.” 

According to Mr. W. H. Hudson’s account 
in a late number of the Badminton Magazine, | 
the gauchos of the Argentine Republic for- 
ww d played a very similar game. The name | 
of the game, e/ pato, was derived from the | 
fact that the object of contention was a duck 


been issued? If so, I shall be glad of a 
reference. G. L. APPERSON. 


“WEIGHING-IN A Mayor.”—I see by the 
daily papers that “the old custom of weighing- 
in a Mayor and Corporation survives at Hi 
Wrenn, and was this year again 
Some details of this ancient custom, which is 
said to have been fairly general at one time, 
would be interesting. D. M. R. 


“INTERLUNAR CAVE.”— 
The sun to me is dark 
And silent as the moon, 
When she deserts the night, 
Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 
*Samson Agonistes,’ 86-9. 
Compare Shelley’s 
When you die, the silent moon, 
In her interlunar swoon, 
ls not sadder in her cell 
Than deserted Ariel. 
*To a Lady, with a Guitar. 
Have we in these passages merely a poetical 
figure, or is there an allusion to some myth or 
superstition regarding the moon? C. C. B. 


Caron Hovuse.—Sir Noel Caron, who was 
Leger-Ambassador from the Low Countries 
to the Courts of Elizabeth and James I. for 
the space of twenty-eight years, and died 1624, 
built Caron House in South Lambeth in the 
reign of James I. (vide Ducarel, &c.). In 
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Manning and Bray’s ‘Surrey’ (vol. iii. p. 485 
it is stated that in 1617 a lease was grant 
by Prince Charles to Sir Noel Caron, Knt., of 
the site and demesnes of his highness’s manor 
at Kennington, containing 122 acres, for 
twenty-one years. A foot-note adds :— 

“Sir Noel Caron possessed a freehold estate in 
this parish, on which he built a noble house of H 
shape, with park for deer extending to Vauxhall 
and Kennington Lane,” &c. 

Can any expert in South London topography 
kindly tell me whether the former comprised 
the latter, as seems to be implied in ‘Old and 
New London’? Again, where did Sir Noel 
Caron live at the time when Queen Elizabeth 
“often visited him,” gave him gold chains, 
&e.? at according to 
Thos. Allen’s ‘ History.’ 

Leca-WEEKEs. 


Beplies. 
EVELYN’S ‘ DIARY.’ 
S. ii. 428.) 

Ir was impossible for Evelyn to make men- 
tion of the guillotine, for the simple reason 
that the name was non-existent until eighty- 
four years after his death. The machine which 
acquired such evil celebrity during the Reign 
of Terror was named after the physician 
Joseph Ignace Guillotin (1738-1814), a mem- 
ber of the Assemblée Constituante, who 

leaded before this body on 10 October, 1789, 
or the enactment of one kind of punishment 
for all classes of criminals under capital 
sentence, namely decapitation — a punish- 
ment hitherto reserved for the nobility—and 
suggested for this pur the use of a 
machine like the Italian mannaia (the Nea- 
politan “frame” referred to by Evelyn), 
which would do the work —— and 
with the least suffering. is views were 
accepted after much discussion ; equality of 
punishment was decreed on 1 December — 
in virtue of which the Marquis de Favras 
was hanged for treason on 19 February, 1790 
—-and decapitation was adopted into the 
penal code in the following year. The 
employment of a machine was decided on 
later, but it was not until 20 March, 1792, 
says Larousse, that the kind of machine to 
be used was settled in accordance with the 
report of Dr. Antoine Louis, secretary of the 
Académie de Chirurgie, to whom the Assem- 
blée Législative had officially submitted the 
question ; and the first execution by the 
uillotine took place on the 25th of the fol- 
owing month, in the person of a highway- 
man, Nicolas Jaques Pelletier. 


It is generally stated that the guillotine 
was construc by a mechanist (Maigne in 
his ‘Dict. des Origines’ says a pianoforte 
maker) named Schmidt, under the direction 
of Dr. Louis, in consequence of which it 
received, during the experimental stage, the 
name Louisette or Petite Louison. But the 
name it actually bears was devised for it at 
the beginning of 1790, almost as soon as Dr. 
Guillotin’s proposal became public ; for in 
the Actes } Apétres, a Royalist journal 
which appeared weekly from November, 
1789, to October, 1791, a piece of satirical 
verse celebrates 

La machine 
sim plement* nous tuera 
que fon nommera 
Guillotine.t 


Concurrently with the substantive thus 

added to the language, the verb guz/lotiner 
was invented in a later sheet of the same 
periodical. In the sheet which contains the 
above verse the claim of Mirabeau to com- 
memoration, by christening the machine 
Mirabelle (a word already long in use as the 
name of a plum), was facetiously mooted ; 
and among the early myths connected with 
the guillotine the most curious, perhaps, is 
one that appears in an ‘Abrégé Historique 
de la Révolution Frangaise,’ published in 1802 
or 1803, namely, that 
‘the gallows was replaced on 31 May, 1791, by a 
new machine called the Guillotine, from the name 
of Guillotin, who invented it, carrying off the prize 
from Mirabeau, but for which it would have been 
called Mirabelle.” 
With regard to the equally groundless story 
that Guillotin was one of the earliest victims 
of the machine he had suggested, it may be 
mentioned that his vehement protests against 
the excesses of the Terror led to his imprison- 
ment, which would in all probability have 
been terminated by his decapitation but for 
the counter revolution of 9 Thermidor 
(27 July, 1794). 

More about this subject would be cramle 
repetita to your readers, for the guillotine has 
been a stock question in ‘N. & Q.’ from the 
1* Series (vol. xii. p. 319) onwards. I have, 
however, steered clear of ground already 
travelled over. 

I observe that the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ misspells the doctor's name “ Guillo- 
tine.” F. ADAMS. 

106a, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


* That is, without suffering. 

+ Version Premiére, No. X., pp. 11 qq. In the 
succeeding sheet it is Spagnated the “ chef d’ceuvre 
de menuiserie de M. Guillotin.” 
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“ (9 §. ii. 348).— The 
“ Christmas-tup ” is another name for the old 
friend ‘The Derby Ram,’ and under this head 
with introductory note a complete version is 
iven by the late Llewellynn Jewitt in ‘ Bal- 
ads and Songs of Derbyshire’ (Derby, Bem- 
rose & Sons, 1867). In his note Mr. Jewitt 
says that Derbyshire folk have “been fond of 
their Ram for more than a century.” He 
states that the origin has yet to be ascer- 
tained, and its age is unknown. “The Darby 
Tup” is in evidence all over the county at 
Christmas time, and it is known here in 
North Notts and Yorkshire immediately 
adjoining. There are many different render- 
ings, but the best, as Mr. Jewitt says, is the 
version he gives in his book. In this district 
it is called “t’owd tup,” “Darby tup,” and 
“a little tup” by the various bands of 


boys who each Christmas take it round. The | 
lads get themselves up as “ guisers,” and the | 
“tup” wears a dried ram’s head. Most of 
the boys here begin their “nominny” thus : 
There is a little tup, sir, 
A-standin’ at your door, 
An’ if you’ll have ’im in, sir, 
He'll please you all the more. 
Fayley, fayley, 
Laddy, faladay iday. 
And they end :— 
An’ aw t’ owd women i’ Darby 
Came beggin’ for his tail, 
To ring the Darby passing bell 
That hangs upon the nail. 
Fayley, &c. 

Mr. Jewitt’s version is well worth quoting 
in full, but it is somewhat too long for 
‘N. & Q. I give the commonest version used 
here because the last verse is different from 
any other that I have met with, for the “tail” 
in this is wanted for the purpose of ringing 
“the Darby passing bell.” In Mr. Jewitt’s 
version :— 

And of this tail so long, sir, 
*Twas ten miles and an ell, 
They made a goodly rope, sir, 
To toll the market bell. 
Daddle-i-day, daddle-i-day, 
Fal-de-ral, fal-de-ral, daddle-i-day. 

The lads also make “t’ owd tup” the centre 
of a “mummering play,” in which there are 
five chanters besides “ t’ tup,” one of them in 
woman’s dress. In this play there is a good 
deal of dialogue between the verses, which 
are “sing-song’d.” An attempt is made to 
sell the “tup,” which was “bought at 
Darby.” The owner fails to make a bargain, 
and says, “Then Ah’ll hay sum mutton fer 
my supper.” The fourth actor is a butcher, 
and here he comes in to “ stick t’ tup,” and is 
allowed to do so, after he has detailed his 


ability for the butchering business. The 


tup’s “right left eye” is “ bluffed,” and the 
tup is “stuck”:— 
x Th’ blood run seven mile, sir, 
Seven mile or more ; 
It turned th’ watter wheel, sir, 
That ne’er war turn’d before. 


All the men i’ Darby, sir, 
Come in’ for his tail, 
To ring the Darby bell, sir, 
All on a market day. 
character is dressed as a “female 
evil ”:— 
In comes owd Betsy Belzebub : 
**On my showder Ah carry a club, 
In my hand a drippin’ pan, 
Don’t yer think Ah’m a jolly wo-man? 
Ah’ll sing yer a song, 
It’s not very long, 
But Ah think it’s as good as enny : 
Put yer hand i’ yer purse, 
An’ think it no worse, 
An’ give poor owd Betsy some money ! 
Money Ah want an’ money Ah'll have ; 
yer don’t give me money 
Ah sweep yer aw t’ th’ grave !” 

By the way, Derbyshire men call each 
other “Darby tups!” “Tha owd tup tha!” 
both in appreciation of a “mate” and to 
express contempt of some of his —- : 

ere, and in some parts of Derbyshire, 
“th’ poor owd hoss” is taken round at Christ- 
mas time, much after the fashion of “t’ owd 
tup,” but I have not secured a complete 
version of the doggerel used. 
RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


“Tup o Derby” was such an animal as 
is required. It was represented by a man 
oing on all fours and wearing the necessary 
Eenie covering. The ram’s horns were 
often gilded. The words sung by the accom- 
panying mummers, which endow the ram 
with abnormal properties, are to be found in 
a collection of old Derbyshire ballads com- 
piled by the late Llewellynn Jewitt. The book, 
though out of print, is still obtainable from 
second-hand dealers. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Mrppiesex (9* S. ii. 469, 494).—The first of 
the arguments of W. X. is without weight. 
He thinks that the county of London is still 
in the county of Middlesex because London 
Parliamentary freehold voters vote in Middle- 
sex. They vote in Middlesex, Kent, or Surrey 
because Parliament never allows a change of 
county to affect Parliamentary elections. The 
voting is regulated by an Act of 1885 ; the 
county of London was created by a later Act. 
Voters of a county of a city do not vote in 
the surrounding county, but in the city. But 
when a bit of the adjoining county is added 
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to the city its voters continue for Parliamen- 
tary purposes to vote where they did. Yet 
it would be incorrect to describe their resi- 
dence otherwise than as being in the county 
of a city. 

The last argument of W. X. is that to use 
the (incorrect) term “ Middlesex” instead of 
the (correct) term “county of London” is 
useful to solicitors from forgetfulness. 

His middle argument, as to the unwisdom 
of change, may be met by the use of the 
words “formerly Middlesex” after “county 
of London.” D. 


Bringer CHEYNELL, ABBOT, OR WARNER 
g% §. ii. 87, 155, 433, 476)—The note of 

.E.C., in spite of the statements of Anthony 
Wael ‘Biog. Brit.” would show that 
Bridget, widow of Robert Abbot, Bishop of 
Sarum, did not marry John Warner, Bishop 
of Rochester. Yet several of the particulars 
in the article on Warner in ‘Biog. Brit.’ 
“were communicated by Dr. Zachary Pearce 
(b. 1690, d. 1774), himself a Bishop of Roch- 
ester, from an account of Bishop Warner 
written several years ago by one of his 
family.” Whom, then “Sid John Warner 
marry? For married he certainly was, as 
stated ante, p. 433. There is a portrait of 
the bishop’s wife at Walsingham Abbey, 
Norfolk, the family seat; and MSS. there, 
written in the early part of this century, say 
she was the widow of George Abbot, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. But this must 
be a mistake, as all accounts of George Abbot 
tend to show that he lived a single life. 
Could Warner have married a in oe 


“SuUMER IS Y-CUMEN IN” (9 §, ii. 7, 109, 
176, 234).—In the just-published ‘Geschichte 
der Musiktheorie, by Dr. Hugo Riemann, of 
Leipzig, there is an interesting description 
of this celebrated composition, the existence 
of which in the thirteenth century is the 
most inexplicable fact in musical history. 
Riemann suggests :— 

“The entire wonder-work may have grown up 

from a simple Faux-Bourdon treatment of a folk- 
song, for the arrangement (Umgestaltung) of which 
an unfading wreath of fame is, of course, due to the 
monk of Reading.” 
Certainly unfading renown is due to John of 
Fornsete for composing (or preserving) this 
beautiful piece, whether the direction for 
canonic singing be in his handwriting or a 
later addition. 

It is ~s to read that Riemann recog- 
nizes that the first raw attempts at part- 


singing, and also the finished method of com- 
position, which at last appears early in the 


fifteenth century, are both of English inven- 
tion. He, however, follows Dr. Nagel (‘Ge- 
schichte der Musik’ in England,’ i.) and Prof. 
Guido Adler in ascribing too great an import- 
ance and influence to the Gymel (or Grmel), 
which is described in the treatise of Gulielmus 
Monachus, and which is found marked in 
several early English choir-books. By the 
way, how many English dictionaries include 
the word Gymel ? H. Davey. 


Linwoop’s Picture GaLLerigs (8 8. xii. 
449, 517; 9 S. i. 314; ii. 275)—I lived in 
Galway in 1845, and had the pleasure of 
knowing the Rev. James Daly, Warden of 
Galway, who was the last of a long 
line, the title of Warden having been since 
suppressed. After several visits I was 
delighted to find that what I had admired 
as ordinary oil paintings were some of Miss 
Linwood’s beautiful needlework. There 
were several of them in the house, but 
I forget the subjects. It would be very 
interesting to know in whose hands Miss 
Linwood’s needlework pictures are now to be 
found. A revival of admiration for these 
pictures might be of great advantage to some 
of those many well-educated ladies who are 
now anxious to obtain remunerative home 
H. B. Hype. 

taling, W. 

Miss Linwood died 9 March, 1845, at Lei- 
cester, aged ninety. A. C. H. 


Cecit (9 §. ii. 168, 238, 275).—“ Our hon- 
oured Lord and Chancellor,” as he is styled 
in the bidding prayer at University sermon 
at Oxford, the Marquess of Salisbury, used to 
be called, when at Oxford about 1849, Lord 
Robert Cecil (sounded like Sessill). e was 
then, I remember, a great man at the “ Union.” 
Tradesmen and servants spoke of him as 
“Lord Sissle.” The female name Cecilia is 
often pronounced Ciceley, and is abbreviated 
into Ciss or Cissy. The name Evelyn is often 
used both as a male and female name, which 
is rather confusing. Why should we not 
adhere to Evelina and Cecilia ? 

JoHN PickrorD, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sr. Swirnin hardly knows his North- 
amptonshire. In the county, and, as I venture 
to think, on literary lips, “Cecil” rimes to 
“whistle,” and there an end. J. 8. 

Westminster. 


ALLUsIon TO HABAKKUK THE PROPHET IN 
a Curistmas Carot (9" ii. 107, 449).—One of 
the four sides of the splendid old Norman 
font in West Haddon Church is devoted to a 
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representation of the Nativity. While read- 


ing P.’s note under the above heading I 
remembered that an ox and an ass are 
depicted in this rude sculpture as overlook- 
ing the infant Saviour. As Iam at present 
ignorant of the tradition referred to, I shall be 
glad if P. will kindly supply the particulars. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


_ Your correspondent furnishes a copy of the 
lines which appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™' 8. x. 


386, but omits any reference to the two|, 


replies which are given on p. 456 of the same 
volume. Has he seen them ? 
EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Str THomas Corron, Bart., or CoMBER- 
MERE, CO. CHESTER (9*" §. ii. 189).—He died 
2 June, 1715, and was buried at Esher 
Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ vol. iii. p. 8). Dame 

hiladelphia Cotton, of Finchley Lodge, 
Middlesex, widow, by her will, dated 3 Nov., 
1756, codicil 6 May, 1758, administration 8 Feb., 
1759, 49 Arran, desired to be buried at Esher 
(Misc. Gen. et Her., New Series, vol. iv. p. 397). 
30 Dec., 1758, relict of Sir Rob. (sic) Cotton, 
Bart. (Gent. Mag. for 1759, p. 46). An ex- 
amination of the Esher registers will probably 
give much information. ¥. L. @. 


Tue Use or Mortar AND PESTLE IN FArm- 
HOUSES (9% §. i. 248, 389).—In the summer of 
1897 I found a fine old iron mortar serving to 
prop open the door of the inn at the remote 
village of Trellech, Monmouthshire. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Frencu Provers (9" §. ii. 344, 436).—Should 
not the proverb Sr. Swirxrn quotes run, 
“Sing before breakfast, you'll cry before 
supper”? Thisis certainly how I have heard 
it. There is another variant, “Sing before 
seven, you'll cry before eleven,” in which 
sorrow is represented as treading still more 
closely on the heels of joy. Cc. C. B. 


“CHerry-cop” (9 §. ii. 206).—In London 
the word for cherry-stones is “ cherry-bobs.” 
One often hears the expression, “ Playing at 
cherry-bobs.” I remember the time when it 
was a common practice for the children to go 
a-hunting the streets for “cherry - bobs,” 
which were stored in a small bag, and used 
in the various games played with them. One 
game in particular have I in mind, that of 
“playing up the gutter-spout.” Ihave often 
seen a number of youngsters seated on the 
ground, round one of the numerous gutter- 
spouts, playing this game. Whether they do 


so now, I cannot say. Perhaps this is another 
childish game going or gone out of fashion. 
C. P. Hate. 


CHINESE PuNnISHMENTS (9 §. ii. 27, 214).— 
The pictures Miss Matitpa PoLLarD refers 
to still adorned the walls of the Chamber of 
Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s when I visited 
the place a few afternoons ago. I do not 
imagine, however, the scenes represent by 
any means a complete list. Harry Hens. 

air Park, Exeter. 


Rexics or Cuarzes I. (8% S. vi. 226, 315). 
—Since I sent a book - ramme with a list 
of relics of King Charles I. which were 
exhibited at Memorial Hall, Manchester, I 
have come across the following from the 
Manchester City News of 12 November. It 
will be an addition of interest on this topic, 
as the programme made no mention of the 
vest described underneath :— 

910. for the vest of Charles I.—Mr. Stevens 
offered for sale in London on Tuesday the ‘sky- 
coloured vest’ which Charles I. wore at his execu- 
tion before Whitehall. This interesting relic was 
guaranteed by several letters which gave the history. 
After the execution the vest came into the hands of 
Dr. Hobbs, his physician, who was with him at the 
time. From him it passed to his daughter, Susannah 
Hobbs, afterwards the wife of Mr. ‘ emple Stanger, 
of Rawlins, Oxford. From Stanger the vest de- 
scended to Mr. T. Hardy, and at his death to 
Admiral D’aeth, of Knoulton Court, Kent, who died 
in 1873. Thus the history of the vest had been 
clearly traced, and never before has it made an 
eememe, in an auction-room. Mr. Stevens has 
photographed the vest, in which not only the pat- 
tern, But the stains of blood and every thread 
appears. The silk is of the finest possible texture, 
and the vest measures in length thirty-two inches, 
sixteen and a half under the armpits, fifty-four inches 
from wrist to wrist, and six [sic] and a half inches 
round the neck. Biddings began at twenty guineas, 
which quickly advanced to one hundred guineas, 
and then the bids came from two gentlemen only ; 
at length the vest was knocked down, at two hun- 
dred guineas, to Mr. Ernest A. Brocklehurst.” 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 
30, Rusholme Grove, Rusholme, Manchester. 


INSTRUMENTAL Cuorr (7 xii. 347, 416, 
469; 8% §. i. 195, 336, 498; ii. 15).—The 
following amusing little episode in the 
history of old village church music I think is 
worth adding to the notes on the subject at 
the above references. It is from a review of 
Mr. 8. Baring-Gould’s ‘An Old English Home 
and its Dependencies, in the St. James's 
Gazette of 26 October last. 

“ Mr. Baring-Gould has much that is entertaining 
to say about the village orchestra, which preceded 
the choir as we know it now:—‘ The first stage in 
getting rid of the village orchestra was taken b 
the introduction of the barrel-organ. I can we 
recall that stage. Now the barrel-organ had but a 
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limited range of tunes. Our organ had a vein of 
lightness and wantonness in it. How this came 
about Ido not know. But one of the tunes ground 
out on it was ‘The Devil’s Hop.’ This would never 
do. There were two elements of difficulty in it. 
In the first place, if this tune were not turned on 
we would be one tune the poorer in divine service. 
But it was intolerable that any psalm should be 
sung to ‘The Devil’s Hop.’ After much considera- 
tion the difficulty was solved in this way. On the 
organ the title ‘ The Devil’s Hop’ was altered into 
Ville’s Hope,’ and instructions were issued to 
the grinder to grind slowly and solemnly. By this 
means the air served for an Easter psalm.’” 
JONATHAN Boucuier. 
Ropley, Hampshire. 


PupDLEDOcK (9 S. i. 329, 478; ii. 157, 211, 
415).—As suggested by Mr. F. Apams, I 
applied to the rector of Souldrop—the Rev. 
F. E. M. Girling—for further information 
respecting this place, and he writes me as 
follows: “ Puddledock ” is that part of 
Knotting parish which is now known as 
“ Knotting Green,” and may be found under 
the old name marked on Cruchleéy’s cyclist’s 
and tourist’s map of Bedfordshire. No doubt 
this is the place named in the Turvey 
registers, although no confirmation can be 
obtained from the Knotting registers, because 
the burials from 1686 to 1688 are missing. 
Will those who have kindly replied to my 
inquiry please — my hearty thanks? 

Hos. WM. SKEVINGTON. 

Wood Rhydding, Ilkley. 


“CrraceE” (8 §S. xii. 347, 454). —In 
Hogarth’s plate of ‘The Idle Apprentice 
Gaming,’ the third in the series ‘Industry 
and > hey, (a reproduction of which is to 
be found in the Penny Magazine for 31 May, 
1834, vol. iii. p. 213), the idle one is to be seen 
cheating a most lamentable-looking object, 
who, by his round basket containing brushes 
and a cloth and his low, four-legged stool, is 
evidently a shoeblack. Defoe’s escription is 
not a bit overdrawn. With the exception of 
being respectable, the shoeblacks at Mont- 
pellier in 1871-2 were provided in exactly the 
same way, the stool being a round three- 
legged one—“ the little tripod” of Gay. 

n Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal for 
16 March, 1844 (vol. i. No. 11 N.S. p. 176), is 
the following curious account of ‘ Dublin 
Shoeblacks Sixty Years Ago’:— 

“ Among the popetese of Dublin, says the Uni- 
versity Magazine, the shoeblacks were a numerous 
and formidable body, the precursors of Day & 
Martin [did not Warren precede D. & M. ?) till the 
superior merits of the latter put an end to their 
trade. The polish they used was lampblack and 
eggs, for which they purchased all that were rotten 
in the markets. Their implements consisted of a 
three-legged stool, a basket containing a blunt knife, 


ounces 


called a spudd, a painter’s brush, and an old wig. A 

ntleman usually went out in the morhing with 
dirty boots or shoes, sure to find a shoeblack sitting 
on his stool at the corner of the street. He laid his 
foot on his lap without ceremony, where the artist 
scraped it with his spudd, wiped it with his rie 
and then laid on his composition as thick as bla 
paint with his painter’s brush. The stuff dried 
with a rich polish, an pa | no friction, and little 
inferior to the elaborated modern fluids, save only the 
intolerable odours exhaled from eggs in a high state 
of putridity, and which filled any house which was 
entered before the composition was quite dry, and 
sometimes even tainted the air of fashionable draw- 
ing-rooms. Polishing shoes, we should mention, 
was at this time a refinement almost confined to 
cities, people in the country — generally satistied 
with grease. [This custom still lingers in Paris. 
We have had our boots polished on the Pont Neuf, 
and boy shoeblacks are to be found in most of the 
steamers plying on the Seine.]” 

The editorial bracketing seems to imply 
that the introduction of domestic blacking 
entirely extinguished street blacking within 
the British Isles. Was this so, or was the 
editor’s ignorance of street blacking peculiar 
to himself ? 

The query respecting Warren is mine. I 
believe a Warren’s van was driven across the 
Thames during the frost of 1813-14. 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


PortRAITS OF CROMWELL ii. 202, 414). 
—In the Cabinet edition of ‘ Lodge’s Por- 
traits, n.d. published by William Smith, 
113, Fleet Street (the probable date is 1846), 
is a vignette three-quarter portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell in complete armour, having in 
his right hand a truncheon and a scarf round 
his waist, after the painting by Walker, and 
said to be from the “ Collection of the Right 
Honourable the Earl Spencer, at ame 2 
The countenance is handsome, but stern. In 
the accompanying ‘Memoir’ the reader is in- 
formed that Cromwell “married Elizabeth, a 
natural uy daughter of Sir James Bourchier, 
of Felsted, in Essex.” 

In Cunningham’s ‘Lives of Illustrious 
Englishmen,’ vol. ii. (1839), the chief value of 
which consists in the engravings, is a portrait 
of Oliver Cromwell, half-length, in complete 
armour, with a wart over his left eye, and 
having very coarse features. This is said to 
be “Engraved by 8. Freeman from the 
original Picture.” 

In Mark Noble’s ‘ Memoirs of the House of 
Cromwell’ the study of the heraldry largely 


displayed at the gorgeous funeral of the 


tector in 1658 is very interesting. On one 
banner is displayed Cromwell, Sable, a lion 
rampant arg., impaling Bourchier, Any. 

nt in pale or, armed and ed 


gules. 


he usual arms of Bourchier are, how- 
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ever, Az., a cross engrailed gu. between four 
water bougets sa. Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Roman Catasouic (9 S. ii. 227, 394, 475).-— 
Is it at all certain that the term “ Roman 
Catholic ” did come into existence about or 
after the sixteenth century? We know that 
fron the ninth century onwards, with the 
exception of a short interval, the Greek 
Church was in a state of schism. By what 
name, then, did the members of the Greek 
communion designate those who looked to 
the Bishop of Rome as their spiritual chief? 
“Latins” they of course called them, as is 
proved by a passage from an eminent Greek 
author, whom Gibbon quotes in his account 
of the reunion of the two Churches ; but it 
js not the custom of Christians outside the 
Roman Church to confine themselves to one 
name in speaking of those who own allegi- 
ance to the Roman Pontiff. Is it not possible 
that “ Roman Catholic,” like “church,” has 
reached England from the East wid Germany ? 

T. P. ARMSTRONG. 

Putney. 


TENNYSONIANA (9 §. ii. 461)—Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury uses the ‘In Memoriam’ 
stanza in two of his poems—in the ‘Ode’ 
referred to by Mr. Forp, and in an earlier 
‘Ditty ’—and uses it with almost Tennysonian 
effect. Though not its inventor (for Ben 
Jonson had used it before him), he was, as 
Mr. Churton Collins says, the first to discover 
its harmony. I believe I have seen it stated 
that Tennyson when he wrote ‘In Memoriam’ 
was unaware of these earlier uses of the 
stanza. Even he could hardly have improved 
a verse like this :— 

Let then no doubt, Celinda, touch, 
Much less your fairest mind invade : 
Were not our souls immortal made, 

Our equal loves can make them such. 


C. C. B. 


Sir Joun Rupston §. ii. 387, 435).—Sir 
John Rudston, Knt., Mayor of London, son of 
Robert Rudston, of Hayton, co. York, married 
Ursula, daughter of Sir Robert Dymoke, Knt. 
(of Serivelsby), and Anne, daughter of Alex- 
ander Cresnor, his second wife (Banks says 
first wife in his ‘History of the Family of 
Marmyun’). Ursula married for her second 
husband Sir Ed. Wooton, Knt., treasurer of 
the parts about Calais. 


Cure ror Consumption (9* 8. ii. 466).—By 
referring to 8"*S. xii. 35 it will be seen that Gay 
alludes to the balminess of the breath of cows. 


| but that Dr. Beddoes used to bring the cows 


into the ladies’ chambers (Academy, 28 Aug., 
1897). Stewart inhaled the breath of the 
cows in St. James’s Park, concerning which 
see ‘N. & Q.. 4" S. xi. 95. Mathias, in his 
* Pursuits of Literature’ (i. 137), makes merry 
about Thicknesse, who claims that his vigor- 
ous health, when turned sixty, was due to 
his “having always partaken of the breath 
of young women whenever they lay in my 
way ” (‘ Valetudinarian’s Bath Gales 


THe ConsoNANTAL CoMBINATION “st” (9% 
S. ii. 424).—Mr. Apams says, “It seems to me 
only a barbarous ear that prefers amudst, 
amongst, betwixt, whilst, to amid, among, 
between, while.” In answer to him I give in- 
stances of the use by Milton of the first three 
condemned words. Milton cannot be accused 
justly of having a barbarous ear :— 

Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats. 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades. 

All amidst the gardens fair. 

Amidst the hall 


Of that infernal court. 
How oft amidst 


Thick clouds and dark. 
Betwixt them lawns or level downs. 
E. YARDLEY. 


“Buoy” (9 §. ii. 447).—For a short 
technical account of “buoys”—not men- 
tioning the word /aid—see M‘Culloch’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation,’ 1880. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


or CarnwatTu (8 §. i. 163 ; 9 S. ii. 
447).—Alexander Nesbit’s ‘Heraldic Plates,’ 
ed. 1892, has the following concerning the 
second Earl of Carnwath:— 

“Robert, second earl, forfeited 25 Feb., 1645; 
resent at battle of Naseby, 14 June, 1645; married 

‘hristian, daughter of Sir William Douglas, of 
Drumlanrig, and had issue (1) Gavin, third earl ; 
(2) William, died 1647, unmarried.” 

No date is given for the death of Robert, 
second earl, nor is any second marriage men- 
tioned. W. E. Layton, F.S.A. 

Cuddington Vicarage, Surrey. 

Robert Dalzell, second Earl of Carnwath, 
married first Christian, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, of Howick, and secondly 
Katherine, daughter of John Abington, of 
Dowdeswell, co. Gloucester. The earl was 
buried 21 June, 1654. The widow married in 
1661 William Watkins, and again, by licence 
1662-3, Dr. Samuel Collins. She was buried 


Mrs. Barbauld says that the German doctors 
sent their lady patients into the cowhouse, | 


as Countess Dowager of Carnwath, 12 Aug. 
1712, A. C, 
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MARGARET PLANTAGENET, COUNTESS OF 
Sauispury (9 §. ii. 468).—In ‘ Blessed Mar- 
garet of Salisbury,’ by G. Ambrose Lee, Blue- 
mantle, the frontispiece is a likeness of the 
countess, “from the original picture in the 
possession of Lord Donington.” The barony 
of Donington is now merged in the earldom 
of Loudoun. Grorce ANGus. 

St. Andrews N.B. 


“ Earpiy ” §. ii. 247).—-Halliwell gives 
yeardly=very, as u in the North. For 
want of a better etymology one might sug- 
gest a derivation through “eard = earth or 
ground ”"—also used in the North—with the 
sense of “down to the ground,” or “tho- 
roughly.” See ‘Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words.’ ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES (9" §, i. 475 ; ii. 4, 
154, 232, 373).—I wish it were in my power to 
comply with Canon Tay or’s invitation, by 
helping to authenticate the list of Saxon 
kings which has been inscribed round. the 
base of the coronation stone at Kingston ; but 
at present I am travelling, with no literature 
at hand but a Tauchnitz novel. There must, 
however, be some authority for the list, which 
it will be seen differs in some particulars 
from that given by Mr. H. G. Horr. Should 
any correspondent be in a position to adduce 
this authority, I trust it may be given in the 
ipsissima verba of the chroniclers. The pic- 
turesque style of the modern historian renders 
it impossible for the ordinary reader to dis- 
tinguish between those parts of his narrative 
which are based upon the facts recorded by 
the annalists and those which are founded 
only upon a vivid imagination. For instance, 
in the “striking account” which Dean Hook 
gives of the coronation of Athelstan (ante, 
p. 373), it may be presumed, but it is certainly 
not distinctly stated, that the “stone seat” 
upon which the king took his place, the 
better to be seen by the multitude, was the 
“coronation stone,” the actual coronation 
taking place within the church. Probably 
this procedure was followed after the intro- 
duction of Christianity, but previous to that 
epoch the stone itself was doubtless the 
coronation seat. I am not aware that any 
good authority has stated, as Mr. Hore 
seems to think, that the name Kingston was 


Saxon kings after the termination of the 
aapene. In all probability many Jutish 
and Saxon kings received the insignia of 
sovereignty at Kingston before the hegemony 
of Egbert. 

I agree with Mr. LowsLey—notwithstand- 
ing his faith in the untenable heresy that the 


name of Kingston-upon-Thames originates 
from its possession of a king’s stone—that it 
would be well if some distinction were made 
between the names of places ending in ttn 
and those ending in stén. Not only kings 
but bishops seem to have possessed these 
stones, the origin and meaning of which 
might form the subject of a valuable inquiry, 
At Shrewsbury an old street exists, which 
was formerly known as Biscopes-stdn, or 
Bishop’s-stone, but I have never been able to 
ascertain the reason of this appellation. 
F. Propgavx, 


PaRIsH REGISTERS DATED FROM THE F East 
or St. Jonn (9 §. ii. 427, 478).—1 thank Mr. 
E. H. Coteman for his note on p. 478, but if 
he will read my query on p. 427 he will see 
that he has not afforded any explanation 
why the parish registers which were before 
me when I wrote are headed as dating from 
the Feast of St. John, 1558 (I have not mis- 
taken the date), whereas they do not then 
commeénce. I see nothing in Cromwell’s 
injunction of twenty years earlier to explain 
it. The “register” of the day evidently 
regarded St. John’s Feast as the proper com- 
mencement of the registration year. My 

uery is, Why? If Mr. CoLeMAn can explain 
shall be glad. As it is, he has altogether 
misread the query. THursTan C. Peer. 


LocaL Society Devon (9" S. ii. 448).— 
There is no society known as the Devon and 
Exeter Graphic Society at present existing 
in this county. Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Dr. Iron-BEARD AND EscuLaptus (9* ii. 
146).—I do not find Dr. Iron-Beard in Grimm. 
How can the name be identified? We have 
Eisenberta and Eiserne Bertha, as a femini 
otherwise Frau Bertha; she is associa 
with an iron ploughshare, which conveys the 
sense of iron as a prefix, and the whole 
becomes a masculine, as in Isambart Brunel, 
the once famous engineer. A. H. 


NosieMen’s Inns Towns S. i. 327, 
412).—Apparently every county town con- 
tained a residence for each of the principal 
families of the shire. This was certainly the 
case at Cardiff and Monmouth down to the 


imposed on account of the coronation of the | beginning of the prone century. 


oHN Hopson MATTHEWS. 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Not necessarily secondary residences, but 
a form of household property. Fulbert of 
Dover, the Lord of Chilham, held also thir- 
teen houses in Canterbury belonging to his 
manor ; Kempsford, in Gloucestershire, as 
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owned by Ernulph de Hesding, had seven 
burgesses in the town of Gloucester paying 
rent to him, as of his manor. In both cases 
the occupants were probably serfs settled 
with consent. So, though the City of London 
was free of all Norman landlordism, its 
citizens held houses in numerous county 
towns, as with Deorman, of London, whose 
true status has never been explained. He 
had such a house in Oxford. Was it the 
survival of a Roman villa? A. Hatt. 


Tue Papat AGAINst A Comet (9S. 
ii. 477).—Pror. BuTLER appears to have over- 
looked a communication of my own in 7" §. 
i. 471, in reply to a query headed ‘ Cursing a 
Comet at Constantinople.’ It is evident that 
the story of a Papal bull exorcising the comet 
is an invention of a later age. I have 
examined the collection of bulls in the work 
referred to by Pror. Butter. There are only 
four issued by Calixtus (Callistus) IIL, relating 
to the mendicant and other religious orders, 
and no mention whatever of a comet. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

“WELKING” (9 §. ii. 427).—Many of Scott’s 
archaisms may be traced to Spenser, or even 
further back. The first eclogue of the ‘Shep- 
heard’s Calendar’ closes with sunset, when 
“the welked Phebus gan availe his weary 
waine”; and the beautiful twenty-third stanza 
of the ‘Faerie Queene,’ canto i., opens with 


the 
gentle shepheard in sweete even-tide, 

When ruddy Pheebus gins to welke in west. 
“Welke” is equivalent to “wither” or 
“wane” or “roll up” (A.-S. wealwian, to dry, 
wither, shrivel); and Scott’s “welking” in 
the passage in ‘ The Pirate’ no doubt conveys 
the idea of contracting, in contrast with the 
“waving” set over against it. There would 
be an apparent coming and going of the horns 
in the mist ; they would retire and advance, 
according to the motion of the leviathan and 
the uncertain atmospheric environment. But 
“welking” may also mean simply rolling, or 
wallowing, for A.-S. wealwian signifies “to 
roll” (volvere), as well as to “roll up.” Cp. 
welkin, or rolling sky (A.-S. wolcen, cloud). 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 

Scott was merel uoting from ‘Kin 
Lear,’ IV. vi. :— 
Horns whelk’d and waved like th’ enridged sea. 

And something went wrong. 
Wa ter W. SKEatT. 
ALGERNON (9 §. ii. 248, 293, 389, 454).—I 
am much obliged to H. H. 8. for his interest- 


ing information on the subject of moustache 
cultivation ; but had already satisfied 
myself that the trowvéres did not exaggerate, 
having, since the appearance of my article, 
read the following in Giovanmaria Cecchi’s 
comedy ‘ L’ Esaltazione della Croce,’ ITI. vii. : 

Pouero & te, s’vn di que’ Persiani 

Apre la bocca, e’t’ inghiottisce viuo, 

Se gia nell’ andar git non t’auuolgessi 

Ne’ mustacchi, che gl’ han fino alla cintola. 
Mention of the growth of the beard down to 
the waist occurs in the old French roman 
though I cannot now give references. I h 
also recalled to mind Defoe’s description of 
Crusoe’s beard :— 

** My beard I had once suffered to grow till it was 
about a quarter of a yard long; but as I had scissors 
and razors, I had cut it pretty short, except what 
grew on my myer lip, which 1 had trimmed into a 
large pair of Mahometan whiskers, such as I had 
seen worn by some Turks whom I saw at Sallee. 
Of these mustachios or whiskers, I must say they 
were monstrous, and would in England be thought 
frightful.” 

To Defoe, then, “mustachios” and “whiskers” 
were synonymous. F. Apams. 


Wrretess TELEGRAPHY §. ii. 184, 276, 
471).—I should have added in my reply at 
the last reference that B. de Vigenére, by his 
work having been published in 1583, also 
anticipated the seventh book of Porta, which 
is generally thought to contain the first 
allusion to the idea, as the latter was not 
published till 1589. C. 5. Harris. 


Boetuius ii. 462).—Those who are 
interested in Boethius will be glad to be 
referred to an able consideration of his book 
by the late Canon Liddon in a sermon at 
St. Paul’s, 7 August, 1887, printed in the 
Contemporary Pulpit, Oct., 1887, pp. 99-101. 
He was also the subject of the Salven Prize 
Essay at Cambridge, by Mr. H. F. Stewart, 
M.A., of Trinity, 1891; and a new English 
translation by Mr. H. R. James, M.A., 
appeared in 1897. A correspondence in the 
Spectator, April, May, 1892, is a 


Loca, NAMEs oF THE Cows (9 S. ii. 87, 
192).—Hulme, in his ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,’ 
1878, vol. i. pp. 89-91, says that the cowslip 
(Primula veris), which is probably a corruption 
of cow’s-leek, in some parts of the country is 
called the paigle, and in old herbals the herb- 
Peter, the pendent flowers suggesting a bunch 
of hanging keys, the badge of the great 
Apostle. The plant is known in Germany 
as Schlusselblume, or key-flower. In olden 
times the cowslip was deemed particularly 


beneficial in all paralytic ailments, and is 
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often called the palsy-wort, or Herba paralysis. 
In ‘The English Physician,’ by Dr. Parkins, 
1809, p. 99, sub ‘Cowslips or Peagles,* the 
following occurs :— 

* Because they strengthen the brain and nerves, 
and remedy palsies, the Greeks gave them the name 
Paralysis.’ 

With reference to the second query, Hulme, 
in his above-mentioned book, vol. i. p. 99, 
states :— 

“In some varieties of the primrose the umbel is 
riised on a stalk, as in the cowslip. This form is 
sometimes called oxlip ; it is by some writers raised 
to the dignity of an independent position as a true 
and distinct species, while others regard it as one 
of a number of intermediate hybrid forms that may 
be observed between the primrose and cowslip.” 

In the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ vol. ii. 
p. 543, the following different spellings of the 
word are given: cowslip, cow’s-lip, cowslap, 
cowslypp, cowislip, cowslop, cowslope, cowslek. 
The Anglo-Saxon name is ciisylyppe, crisloppe, 
or, as Hulme gives it, cuylippe or cuslippe. 
Skeat suggests cri = cow, and s/yppe, or sloppe = 
a slop, or piece of dung. 

To my certain knowledge the cowslip is 
called paigle in Buntingford, Herts, and 
Bishop's Stortford, also Herts, on the borders 
of Essex ; but I am told this only applies to 
the small varieties. C. i. C. 

South Hackney. 

The yellow bootes 

That grows by rivers and by shallow brookes. 
Rich. Barnfield’s ‘ Affectionate Shepheard,’ 1594. 

If not a “local name,” was this an older one 
for the cowslip? Otherwise, what 


New York. 


‘Courses DE Festes ET DE Bacuss’ (9 §. 

i. 508).—I have in my possession a very per- 
fect copy of the above work, but R. F. G. 
makes a slight mistake in the title. It is not 
“ Festes ” but 7'estes (heads), and means tilting 
at heads and rings. The full title is “ Courses 
de Testes et de Bague faites par le Roy et 
Les Princes et Seigneurs de Sa Cour en l'année 
M.pc.Lxu.” It was published at the Royal 
Printing Press by the great Perrault, “In Typo- 
graphia Regia, Curante Sebastiano Mabre- 
Cramoisy, ejusdem Typographie Directore, 
M.DC.LXX.,” and contains 104 pages of text 
and engravings, imperial folio. It is a de- 
scription of the five moun and costumed 
uadrilles that were performed in the Place 
endéme under the auspices of Louis XIV., 
his Majesty leading the first quadrille, 
magnificently atti as “Emperor of the 
ns.” Monsieur, the king’s brother, was 


* In James Donn, ‘ Hortus Cantabrigiensis,’ 1809, 


“King of Persia”; the Prince de Condé, 
“Emperor of the Turks”; the Duc d’An- 
guien (sic), “King of the Indies”; and the 
Duc de Guyse, “King of America.” There 
are forty full-page engravings (one foldin 
double page), an engraved title-page, a 

numerous “culs de lampe.” It is one of the 
“ show-books” of the period. | MyRMrpon. 


Tue ‘HistoricaL Eneuisn Dictionary’ 
AND THE DATES OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
(9 §. ii. 25).—Since my last communication 
I have casually come across the following 
additional anomalous references :— 

*1 Henry IV.’ (dated 1596 under ‘Back,’ and 
1597 under ‘ Afar’) is, under ‘ Eclipse,’ dated 1591. 

‘Henry VIII.’ (dated 1603 under ‘ Abode,’ and 
1613 under ‘A’) is, under ‘Celebration,’ dated 


c. 1613. 

‘Tempest’ (dated 1600 under ‘Cat,’ and 1610 
under ‘ Abjure’) is, under ‘ Bite,’ da 1640 ! 

‘Merchant of Venice’ under ‘Above’ is dated 
1596, under ‘ Big,’ 1598. 

‘Measure for Measure’ under ‘ Absolutely’ is 
dated 1603, under ‘ Elbow,’ 1623. 

‘Richard III.’ under ‘ Abate’ is dated 1594, under 
* Enforcement,’ 1597. 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ under ‘ Ado’ is dated 1592, 
under ‘ Ell,’ 1597. 

‘Winter's Tale’ under ‘About’ is dated 
under ‘ Elevate,’ ¢. 1611. 

There is no edition of any of the above 
plays corresponding to the dates given, ex- 
cept the 1597 ‘Richard III’ (Q. 1), the 1597 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (Q. 1), and the 1623 
‘Measure for Measure’ (First Folio). 

Epwarp B. Harris. 


“ WILL YE GO AND MARRY, Katie?” (9% §. 
ii. 366.)—The first verse of the song is given 
in the Kilmarnock edition of Burns’s ‘Works, 
vol. ii. p. 27, where it is stated that the song 
has been assigned to Burns by a mistake, 
and that it was published before the poet 
was born. See also a note on p. 351. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Am I right in supposing that “ wanter” 
may be the Scotch for wanton? If so, I find 
wanton derived by Minsheu from “ want one,” 
a man or woman that wants a companion. 

Atrrep J. Kine. 

101, Sandmere Road, Clapham. 


Mapoc ap Owen GwyNepp AND THE Dts- 
COVERY OF AMERICA (9% 8. i. 447).—A curious 
account of Madoc’s discovery, the Welsh 
Indians, and other quaint superstitions con- 
nected with this subject, may be found in 
the ‘Letters writ by a Turkish Spy,’ thirteenth 
edition, London, 1753, vol. viii. p. 160. I sup- 
pose they were written circa 1685. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWS, 


p. 37, the name is spelt paigle, 


Town Hall, Cardiff, 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 

Ireland. By Alice Bertha Gomme. Vol. II. (Nutt.) 
TuE second volume of Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Traditional 
Games’ completes the first part of Mr. Laurence 
Gomme’s ambitious and eminently commendable 
scheme of ‘A Dictionary of British Folk-Lore.’ 
Among the many national schemes now appealing 
to the public there are few that come betore us 
with credentials better than this. A dictionary of | 
folk-lore carried out on a scheme such as is | 
exhibited in the opening part would be a boon to | 
scholarship such as cannot easily be over-estimated, 
and a work of reference such as no country can | 
boast. The execution of the scheme depends upon 
the amount of support upon which the editors and 
the publisher can build. It is difficult to believe 
that such will not be adequate. At the same time 
it must be conceded that the experience derived 
from concurrent schemes—such as the *‘ Historical 
English Dictionary,’ the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Bi phy,’ the ‘ Dialect Dictionary,’ &c.—is not, 
so ce as can be judged—for we claim no special | 
sources of information—wholly encouraging. Still 
if the task is begun in earnest, and the announce- | 
ment is made that competent and skilled folk-lorists | 
are engaged upon different sections of the promised | 
work, it must be—we refuse to believe otherwise— 
that the small amount of individual oe 
necessary to make the whole a success will be 
forthcoming. 

Turning now to the section already presented, we 
find no reason to retreat from the position we took 
up on the appearance of the first volume. The | 
work remains, as we then pronounced it (see 8 8. | 
y. 319), scholarly, valuable, and delightful. We 
have read through with much pleasure the secon 
volume, and join it gladly to the first. One or two 

ints deserve note. The “Eagle” in the City 

(see p. 64, under ‘ Pop goes the Weasel’) is | 

now a Salvation Army barracks. Apropos of 
‘Prisoners’ Base or Bars’ verses are given showing 
that a game between the married and single was 
played at Ellesmere in which, as at cricket, the 
members were eleven on a side. We personally 
remember in the West Riding when the sides 
abandoned cricket for a game at prisoners’ base. 
Under ‘ Shuttlefeather’ are some button rimes 
varying slightly from those with which we are 
familiar. In the case of one or two children’s 
rimes we recall rather Rabelaisian variants, 
which it may perhaps be as well to leave un- 
recorded. A quaint song, p. 363, ‘When I was a 
young girl,” &c., is familiar. An earlier and a 
prettier form we cannot but think is ‘* When I was 
a maiden.” Apropos of ‘Codham’ (see p. 412) we 
have seen the game in comparatively recent times 
played by men whose names are, to use a hackneyed 
quotation, ‘familiar in men’s mouths as household 
words.” Mrs. Gomme’s dissertation—or, as she 
chooses to call it, memoir—appears at the con- 
clusion of the second volume. We may not in 
every case agree with the derivations of games she 
8 ts. It is impossible, however, to deny the 
ue of the memoir any more than that of the book. 
It—the Memoir” —was first read during the 
resent year at an evening meeting of the Folk-Lore 
iety. The illustrations to the volume and the 
music add alike to its attractiveness and its value. 


The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Edited by W. Garrett Horder. (Frowde.) 
THE approach of Christmas generally brings with it 
a few delightful gift-books from the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, chief favourites among which are the 
Oxford poets. This year the poems of Whittier 
are issued in the handsome shape to which the 
lover of these tempting editions has grown used. 
Three separate forms are before us. One is an 8vo. 
edition, on that marvellous Oxford paper which 
allows the entire work, covering over six hundred 
pages, to be compressed within the thickness of an 
ordinary education primer. A second is the same 
edition on ordinary paper, which is perhaps four 
times the thickness, and, though looking by com- 
parison squat, is perhaps more convenient for 


| perusal in clumsy hands; while the third, the 
| ** Miniature” edition, is in four dainty and dimi- 


nutive volumes enclosed ina case. This edition is 
also on the Oxford paper which alone renders such 


| miracles possible, with pretty covers and gilt edges. 


The work constitutes the first complete edition of 
Whittier published this side the Atlantic, and is 
a reprint of the Cambridge edition, based on the 
Riverside edition, and issued from Boston in 1894. 
It is accompanied by a portrait, a few excellent 
notes, chronological list, and index of first lines, and 
puts in definite and permanent shape the writings 
of a poet who has not yet received in England the 
recognition to which he is entitled. Mr. Horder 
does not claim for his subject a place among the 
immortals on the ground of “‘ pure poetry,” and, 


| indeed, Whittier does not possess any very inspired 


lyrical gifts. He had, however, a self-estimate 
so modest as hardly to be paralleled among poets, 
and he was profoundly earnest and convinced. He 
had, moreover, a very distinct poetical faculty, and 
many of his poems may be read with pleasure and 
advantage, even though they do not linger in the 
—— After reading the proem which ushers in 
the collected poems it is impossible to think of the 


| man without admiration and affection. In their 


— shape the poems constitute charming gift- 
00ks. 


Tom Tit Tot: an Essay on Savage Philosophy in 
— By Edward Clodd. (Duckworth & 


Takrne for his text an East Anglian version of the 
folk-story ‘Tom Tit Tot,’ Mr. Clodd, one of the 
best known and most erudite of folk-lorists, supplies 
a a of—we may not call it a sermon upon—some 
of the most important aspects of primitive belief. 
Tom Tit Tot is an ‘“‘impet” who has rendered a 
service to a peasant girl, on the condition that if in 
a certain number of guesses she does not hit upon 
his name he shall carry her off. Only at the last 
moment, through his own indiscretion and ebul- 
liency of delight, when she is all but his, in men- 
tioning his name to the reeds, does she learn it, 
and send him home with his tail—which is long 
enough to be specially conspicuous—between his 
legs. Variants of the story are given, and we have 
thus a dissertation, popular as well as scientific, 
on the savage beliefs which the story illustrates or 
suggests. Very much of the matter covered by 
Mr. Frazer in * The Golden Bough’—a new edition 
of which, we are glad to see, is promised—is given, 
and the opening portion, dealing with the strangely 
curious and worship of the Rex Nemo- 
rensis, which Mr. Frazer was the first fully to explain, 


is told afresh. Nothing, indeed, in the application 
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of folk-lore is finer than Mr. Frazer’s explanation of 
the incarnation in the King of the Groves of the 
worship of the earth spirit. Macaulay’s lines in 
*The Battle of Lake illus’ are quoted afresh, 
with those pictures of the lake on the Alban Hills 
that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 
Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghostly priest doth reign, 
The priest that slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 


From the point given Mr. Clodd illustrates fully 
such questions as superstitions concerning iron, the 
gullible devil, magic (through tangible and intangible 
things), taboo, words of power, and the name and 
the soul. To those who do not possess a know- 
ledge of Frazer’s yt ee book and the works 
of writers such as Robertson Smith and Tylor, with, 
it may be added, Herbert Spencer, Mr. Clodd’s book 
may well come as a revelation. To those, even, who 
have studied primitive faith, and what Mr. Clodd 
calls savage philosophy, it has value, since we 
know not where else an account more succinct and 
admirable can be obtained of those superstitions 
which are at the root of all religion, from the most 
savage to the most civilized. It is impossible for 
us to dwell upon, or even enumerate, all the matters 
of interest with which Mr. Clodd deals. It is, of 
course, a mere coincidence that scientists, as a 
matter of ey against pulmonary disease, 
are counselling a disposition of the saliva such as 
some savage tribes observed, for fear of allowing 
the saliva to come into the possession of those by 
whom damage to the original proprietor might be 
wrought. Reticence concerning the mention of 
names is a matter on which Mr. Clodd has much to 
say. His book is, indeed, to be warmly commended. 
Those familiar with anthropology and folk -lore 
know him as a leading authority. For those who 
have such familiarity yet to acquire his work con- 
stitutes an admirable handbook. It opens a pleasant 

he into a land prodigal of remuneration and 

elight. 


A my Books. 
DCL. Stock.) 


Ir is a curious idea to give to these causeries on 
literary subjects reprinted from Literature a title 
previously used by Lowell—all the more curious 
since ‘Among our Books,’ besides avoiding the 
difficulty, would have been more accurately de- 
scriptive. The papers of which the volume is com- 
are naturally of different degrees of merit, 

the editor’s estimate of their value being, appa- 
rently, indicated by the order in which they are 
laced. Mr. Augustine Birrell opens the ball. He 
i always amusing. We do not like such a phrase 
however, as “ Books are liberally besmattered [sic} 
with praise.” Besmear we know, and be ter ; 
but “ besmatter”! It is not in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ nor is 
there such a word as smatter in the sense in which 
it is used. ‘To differ with his neighbour,” again, 
smells of the butterwoman’s cart or the laundry. 
Mr. Lang, in ‘ History as it is Written,’ deals, as a 
Scotchman, with the imputations on Mary, 

ueen of Scots, and has somet ing to say concern- 

ing her historians Tytler and Froude. Among 
others who contribute are Austin Dobson, Leslie 


With a Preface by H. D. Traill, 


Stephen, Stanley Lane Poole, and D. H. en. 
The volume may, likely enough, be the first of a 
series, 


The International Directory of Booksellers. By 

James Clegg. (Rochdale, Clegg ; London, Stock.) 
From small beginnings Clegg’s ‘ Directory of Book- 
sellers’ has sprung into a useful institution, and 
it now extends to over four hundred pages, all 
occupied with matters concerning the sale of books 
at home and ab It is not yet complete. We 
do not find among publishers the name of B. 
Dobell, of Charing Cross Road, who has published 
many ks, or that of Pearson, who reprinted 
Mrs. Behn, Mrs. Centlivre, &c. While writing these 
words the catalogue of a firm of London booksellers 
whose name does not appear (Hankinson & Co.) has 
been delivered by post. Still a vast amount of in- 
formation concerning books and dealers in them at 
home and abroad is supplied, and the work, which 
has only been in existence a dozen years, will soon 
be perfect. It is specially full in regard to 
Americans. Among the information supplied we 
. particulars concerning public and municipal 
ibraries. 


Parlour and Playground Games, by A. B. Gom 
(Bell & Sons), is a contribution to the eevatuse ef 
children’s games by Mrs. Alice Bertha Gomme, one 
of the best of living authorities on the subject. It 
is intended to be of — utility in helping to 
brighten the lives of children, and is founded upon 
the collections of Halliwell and Chambers, but in a 


greater de upon the author’s own dicti 
tional Games of England, fod 


Mr. JONATHAN Bovucuier has printed privately a 
few copies of A Waverley the den 
imaginary letter to Dandie Dinmont written by the 
Laird of Dumbiedikes. It is a marvel of skill in 
the use of Scottish phraseology on the part of a 
Southron, and is a very pleasing literary curiosity. 
It may be read in a few minutes, is printed by 
Warren & Son, of Winchester, and will greatly 
commend itself to lovers of Sir Walter. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Co: - 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

THEODORE REYNOLDs, Monson, Mass. (‘Paul 
Jones’).—We are obliged by your copy of the poem. 
A version, differing somewhat, was, , aod given 
ante, p. 353. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOW READY, 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK. 
1899. 


THE BEST, THE MOST COMPLETE, THE CHEAPEST, AND THE MOST USEFUL 
ALMANACK IN EXISTENCE. 


Sewed, 440 pp. 1s.; half bound, with Supplement, 776 pp. 2¢. 6d. 


A COMPLETE PEERAGE FOR HALF-A-CROWN. 


PUBLISHED 17TH JANUARY, 1899. 
Crown 8vo. neatly half bound. 


WHITAKER’S TITLED PERSONS. 


A DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS FOR THE YEAR 1899. 


Designed us a Companion to WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, and containing an extended List of the 
Royal Family, the Peerage, with Titled Issue, Dowager Ladies, Baronets, Knights and Companions, 
Privy Councillors, and Home and Colonial Bishops, with a Comprehensive Introduction 
and an Index to Country Seats, 


“A fitting addition to the Almanack, Gives one of the best accounts that we have seen of the 
royal family......Well up to date.”— Times. 

“ We have examined it closely enough to declare that it will be found to contain all the information 
for which a peerage is usually referred to.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“Incomparably convenient for quick reference. A thoroughly good and useful book, and well 
worthy of its place beside the old Whitaker.”—Scotsman, 

“A miracle of concentration,”— Atheneum, 

“The cheapest and handiest work on the peerage ever issued.”— Hast Anglian Daily Times, 


THE BEST SERVICE LIST. 
PUBLISHED 17TH JANUARY, 1899. 
Crown 8vo. navy blue and scarlet cloth, 5s, 


WHITAKER’S NAVAL AND MILITARY 
DIRECTORY. 


In One Alphabetical List all active Officers of the Two Services and most of those retired, in 
addition to the Ships of the Navy and the Regiments of the Army with their Officers, 
The handy size, together with the fact that it contains information hitherto obtainable only after 
an arduous search through many highly priced volumes, warrants the claim that it is 
THE VERY BEST SERVICE LIST EVER ISSUED. 


The Edition for 1899 will be even more complete than that for 1898, and 150 pages will be added. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. IL. Dac. 24,98, 
A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


“A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL-FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—T7/MES, 
“THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.”—TRUTH. 
Price 15s. each net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco. marbled edges, 20s. each net. 
Volumes I.—LVI1. (ABBADIE—TYTLER) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I. was published on January 1, 18%5, and a further volume will be issued quutenty wnt until the completion of the 
Work, which will be effected within two years from the present 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &c. With 97 Full-Page Illustrations, 122 Woodcuts, 


and a Facsimile Letter. 
The Volume can also be bad as a separate book, handsomely bound in cloth with gilt edges, 7s. 
Volumes previously issued— 

1. VANITY PAIR. 2. PBNDENNIS. YBLLOW PLUSH PAPERS, &c. 4. The BARRY LYNDON; 
The FITZBOODLE PAPBKS, &« 5. SK RICH BOOKS. 4. CONTRIBUTIONS to PUNCH, &. 7. The HISTORY of 
HEBNKY ESMOND, and the LKCTURES. 8. The NEWCOMES. 

A volume will be issued each subsequent mouth, until the entire Edition is completed on April 15, 1899. 
A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This 


Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's a which had not been previously collected, with 
many additional Illustrations. It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, wi with the 
exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and handsomest edition that bas been published. 


The LIBRARY EDITION, 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound 
in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and and Frederick Walker. 

The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION, 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to 


each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; or half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s, each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. bound 


in cloth, 42. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small 
Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
ls. 6d. each ; or 1s. in paper cover. 
The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 
The NOVELS. 13 vols. in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in 
cloth case, 21s. gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 


and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, QC. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown Sve 
bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait- Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
a Also UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. om ). ease and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown Svo. bound 


in cloth, ait 
o,° Also th 1PORM BDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few I!lustrations. 
MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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